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By 1790 the learned critics, sage or pedantic, had said
all that could then be said about Shakespeare. It was the
turn of the antiquarians. Of these the most important
were George Stevens and Edmund Malone. Stevens so
early as 1766 realised that the text of Shakespeare had
lost as well as gained by the reforming zeal of editors. He
therefore reprinted twenty plays from the original
Quartos. Malone, recognising that the customs of the
theatre had changed considerably in two centuries, wrote
an historical account of the English stage which was not
superseded for nearly a century.

With the turn of the century, and that revolution of
interest not always very happily called the Romantic
Revival, criticism of Shakespeare changed its tone. Shake-
speare was no longer a great English dramatist, a faulty
genius; he grew into a godlike figure. Samuel Taylor
Coleridge was principally responsible for this conception.

Assuredly (he proclaimed in a lecture) that criticism of
Shakespeare will alone be genial which is reverential. The
Englishman, who without reverence, a proud and affection-
ate reverence, can utter the name of William Shakespeare,
stands disqualified for the office of critic. He wants one at
least of the very senses, the language of which he is to employ,
and will discourse at best, but as a blind man, while the
whole harmonious creation of light and shade with all its
subtle interchange of deepening and dissolving colours rises
in silence to the silent Jiat of the uprising Apollo. However
inferior in ability I may be to some who have followed me,
I own I am proud that I was the first in time who publicly
demonstrated to the full extent of the position, that the sup-
posed irregularity and extravagances of Shakespeare were the
mere dreams of a pedantry that arraigned the eagle because